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Bacillus cereus

Only a few confirmed outbreaks and cases of B. cereus foodborne illness
have been reported in the United States in recent years (Table 4-1). The
lack of greater incidence of reported outbreaks may be due to several
factors. The organism is so widely distributed in many environments and
foods that it is commonly viewed as relatively harmless under most cir-
cumstances. Until recently, methods for its detection and enumeration
were somewhat lacking in specificity. As a consequence, the organism
was not sought regularly in analysis of foods involved in foodborne out-
breaks. In addition, two syndromes of B. cereus illness have been rec-
ognized; one closely resembles that caused by S. aureus and the other
resembles that caused by C. perfringens. Thus, failure to look for B. cereus
in suspect foods and the similarity of its disease syndromes to those of S.
aureus and C. perfringens may in large measure account for the infrequent
recognition of B. cereus foodborne disease. For a detailed discussion of
the nature and epidemiology of B. cereus gastroenteritis, and in particular
its occurrence in the United Kingdom, reference is made to the review
by Gilbert (1979).

Currently, the greatest need for sampling and testing for B. cereus is
in application to suspect foods associated with disease outbreaks. If such
analyses are routinely done, a more accurate estimate of the incidence of
B. cereus in foodborne diseases soon would be obtained, and the more
common food vehicles for its transmission would be identified.

At present, B. cereus can be enumerated in foods by a plating procedure
(Harmon and Goepfert, 1984). However, considerable difficulty may be
encountered in obtaining quantitative counts of B. cereus in foods con-
taining large numbers of competitive organisms. Colonies of such organ-
isms may overgrow the plates, making B. cereus colonies difficult to
discern or masking them completely. This overgrowth and other factors
largely restrict use of the method to foods that do not contain a large
competitive flora. A presumptive plate count can be obtained in 24 hours.
If necessary, uncomplicated confirmatory tests can be applied to selected
colonies. Generally, presumptive counts would be sufficient for use in
surveys to determine population levels likely to be encountered in foods.
Similarly, presumptive counts in foods suspect as causes of outbreaks are
useful to determine whether or not B. cereus was the likely causative
agent.

As B. cereus is found in low numbers in many foods, it is questionable
that application of B. cereus microbiological criteria for purposes of rou-
tine surveillance of foods would be worthwhile; however, for those foods
such as cooked rice products that become more clearly identified as fre-